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VOLUME II. 
Written for the Douqu 
EARLY DEATH. 


Movay not that Youth and Beauty fall 
Like flowers in spring-time, to the grave; 
Mourn not that Death’s cold, sombre pall, 
Is flung around the fair and brave. 
Why should the spirit’s soaring wing 
Be pinioned by a bond of clay? 
Why should the soul so fondly cling 
To Earth, till all its joys decay ? 


‘Tis sad to feel the approach of Death, 

While yet Youth’s ardent hopes are bright; 
‘Tis sad to watch the parting breath, 

Ere Time hath dimmed the eye of light; 
But O! ’tis sadder far to mark 

The pain no pleasure can assuage, 
The glimmering of Life’s fading spark— 

The chill—the weariness of age! 


Life is a wildering dream of joy, 
While the heart bounds with youthful health, 
But Earth’s cold cares will soon destroy 
The fulness of the spirit’s wealth, 
And the glad scenes which now delight, 
May prove no antidote for sorrow 
When age shall come—a gloomy night 
Oa which may rise no joyful morrow. 


Then wherefore do we mourn that Death 
Should break the spell of Youth’s bright dreams? 
Which vanish at the faintest breath 
Of Sorrow, while the spirit seems 
To feed upon its hopes of bliss;— 
Better, that thus the charm should break, 
Ere fiom its dream of happiness 
The disappointed soul awake! 


ALP. 





Written for the Bouquet. 


STANZAS. 


Onreturning a ring, with the motto— L’Amour 


pour L’Amour.’ 


Off from my finger!—we must part !— 
I prized thee for thy giver, 

And fondly thought that * Love for Love’ 
Was mine and mine forever. 


Though I had jewels far more rare— 
Aud, woman-like, have loved them— 

Yet thou, a simple plain gold ring, 
Wert valued far above them. ° 


Through many a gloomy, anxious night, 
When care my soul was wearing, 

Thy motto was a gleam of light 
To keep me from despairing. 


And when some kinder, lighter fair 
Has tempted with caressing, 

I shunned her as I felt the gold 
Upon my finger pressing. 


Now, precious token, thou must go! 
Thy giver’s love is waning. 

Like her, PL give up ‘Love for Love,’ 
And be no more complaining. 


Go! and this lesson teach the maid, 
(She may be years in learning) 
Tis hard to find a heart and hand, 


- True ‘love for love’ returning. 
a 
tB— >», Mass, 


x. 


et. 
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From the Cincinnati Mirror. 
ASHTON GREY. 

i! BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 
Tre tremendous conflict was terminated. The vic- 
ithe Indian, and the country, which had so long been 
‘ the arena of a deathful struggle, was left in the quiet 
possession of the victors. ‘The soldiers’ huts, which 
| had covered the site of our modern Tyre, had disap- 
peared. The fortress that had protected our armies, 
| was dismantled; and a population, composed of al- 


| most every nation and every class. and hurrying on 
like many waters, with a condensed and mighty imn- 
petus, was already laying the foundation of that 
proud city, which in the space of thirty years, like 
an isle from the everlasting solitudes of the deep, has 
_risen in the very bosom of a wilderness, vast—inter- 
| minable—unbroken and unexplored. The place in- 
The 
heavy shadows of the forest lay darkly over it, and 
| rude vestiges of its primeval character every where 
| met the eye. 


‘deed, bore an aspect of comparative wildness. 


Charred and blackened trees interrupt- 
_ ed its grassy paths, and a surface of knolls and dells 

presented an intermixture of forest plants, with those 
|, peculiar to the earliest stages of cultivation. Pools 
‘|and spots of marsh sent up their dank vapors, and 


tory of Wayne had finally extinguished the fires of 
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| fireflies yet glittered through the mists of evening. | 


‘| But already the mingled hum of a people rife with 


|| hope, and pressing gaily forward to the goal of prom- |; 


'|ised affluence—the bustle of incipient commerce—the 
| sound of various crafts—the quick tread of men im- 
\| pelled by cheerful and stirring impulses—the rich, 
| broad laugh of conscious and independent freemen, 
\| 
{| ‘ 
| whom the voice of peace had called from the war- 
|| path, to employments perhaps less suited to their 


| stormy natures, were all heard in this city of the wil- || 


H dernes. Here and there, a dweiling had already ris- 
| en distinguished by the palpable indications of wealth 
1} « 4 

|| and elegance, and from one of these, a woman, whose 


and the harsh call of rough and untamed spirits, || 


| 


| appearance denoted. poverty and servile occupation, | 
| issued, one cold November evening, and bent her steps | 
|| towards a cabin upon the outskirts of the then village. | 


|| There was fatigue upon her countenance, but as she 
1} ss . ° 
|| drew near the domicil, to which her eye had been di- 
'| rected with an expression of interest not to be misun- 


| 
| 


read in her quickened step, and the sudden and holy 
{| lighting up of features, otherwise common-place, the 
\/ history of a mother, returning to the helpless ones, 
‘| whom she had left but to procure them bread. 

‘They are asleep by this,’ she murmured, as her 
eye still exclusively rested upon the rude dwelling, 
thus consecrated to her yearning thought by the forms 
it sheltered, and her weary step became yet more 
| hurried. She was within a few paces of the thresh- 
|old, but at that moment a bright, vivid flame shot up 
\| from tbe humble roof, and shed a dreadful glare upon 
her path. The agony of an age of horrors was cen- 
tered in the scream that escaped her. It was all on 
fire, and a volume of smoke and flame poured forth 
upon the air. <A crowd of neighbors had already 
reached the spot and stood around with deep but un- 
| availing sympathy. 








! 
i derstood, it required no effort of a fine imagination to | 


JOSEPIL HURLBUT, PUBLISHER, 


NUMBER 5. 


‘Is it certain that her children are in the house?’ 
some one inquired; but the ery of infants just then 
distinguishable above the roar of the flames, eave an 
appalling answer; and the mother—there were strong 
hearts, ay, and stern ones, among that erowd—men 
upon whose rough lineaments, the red glare of the 
flames revealed the sears of many a ferocious conflict, 
but all were alike subdued as that delirious mother 
recovered the of her 


While she was forcibly withheld from the 


consciousness, amid shrieks 
children. 
flames, a young man, who had been seen for a mo- 
ment only among the crowd, re-appeared with a Jad- 
der. The throne at once wave back in silence as he 
rushed forward, for thoueh he spoke not, there was 
that in his countenance which told of a purpose not 
to be diverted. The ladder was placed upon a corner 
of the house which the flames had not yet reached, 
and rapidly ascending it, he tore away the materials 
of the root with a superhuman strength, and disap- 
peared amid a shower of cinders that streamed up 
through the aperture. ‘The lower logs of the building 
were already giving way, and every moment threat. 
| ened to precipitate the whole into one indiscriminate 


mass, 


There were a few terrible sus- 
pense—of that breathless and fearful silence, with 


which men await the last gasp of the dying—and 


minutes of 


then, a shout—a loud ery of joy, such as the throng 
sends forth under the powerful excitement of the 
better sympathies of the heart, rose above the rushing 
sound of the combustion. The young man stood upon 
| the blazing roof, bearing two children in his arms, and 
| shielding a third from the flames that streamed fright- 
fully around them. ‘There was no time for descend- 
ing the ladder—the children were tossed into out- 
| stretched mantles, held up by strong hands to receive 


|them, and the youth himself, with the bound of a 
| mountain cat, sprang to the earth, and again disap- 
peared amid the gratulations of the multitude, and the 
crash of the falling ruin. 

A half hour restored the mother to something like 
calmness. 


The crowd had dispersed, and the few of 
her immediate neighbors who remained, were gather- 
ed around her with benevolently contending proffers 

of a temporary home. 

‘ Alas, I have none to offer,’ murmured almost inau- 
dibly a pale delicate girl in deep mourning, who had 
stood beside her like a marble statue, through the 

| whole scene, and she now glided away, attended by a 

matronly companion who had accompanied 

thither. 
‘Who is she?’ enquired haif a dozen voices, with 


her 


that curiosity which forms so distinctive a trait in the 
character of early settlements. 
‘She is the daughter of the stranger who was buri- 


’ said one, who seemed to have 


ed here yesterday, 
learned something of her history— poor thing! she 
is left here without a friend or any means of support, 
‘as far as I can learn, and she does not look like one 
| accustomed to the smoke of a western cabin.’ 

| ‘ Where does she stay ?” 

| ¢She is still with the family where her father died, 
| but their house is filled with promiscuous boarders, 
‘and is but a poor residence for one like her.’ 

| Meantime, the unconscious subject of this brief 
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colloquy had reached a house at no great distance, } 
and the first object that met her melancholy eye, as | 
its dark silken lashes were timidly lifted as she en- 
tered, was the young man whom she had just seen in 
a character of such exceeding interest. The banda- 
ges with which one arm and hand were now bound, 
at once told that he had been no inconsiderable suf- 
ferer in the scene, but there was an animation upon 
his fine features—a play of light, over which the an- 
guish he evidently endured cast no shadow. The 
young mourner shrunk back from the deep gaze he 
flung over her own form, and bidding her companion }| 
a low and silvery good night, she stole quietly from |, 
the apartment. 


But she bore to her own, an excited and haunted |) 
fancy, and sorrowful memories ; and recent and deep |, 
regrets, as she sought her pillow, were strangely blen- | 
ded with new images. That of the youthful stranger |, 
was not indeed calculated to be thrown aside at will. | 
Graceful—chivalrous—a perfect Apollo in form, with }) 
the distinguishing characteristics of the fearless and || 

self-sustained backwoodsman, shaded, not effaced, by |, 
the coloring of a superior nature—moving with the | 
high freedom of the untamed horse that tosses his |, 
mane on the winds of the green Savannahs, and dis- |) 
playing in the easy developement of limb and muscle, | | 
the conscious vigor and habitual action of one accus- | 





| out upon each other the whole unwasted affection of | welcomed for herself alone. 





perception of the past or future in a communion that |! her pallid cheek, and bidding her a feryid witoaine 
had become sacred, tender and impassioned. They his home and to his heart, presented her to Mys 
loved not merely as young and fresh hearts, whose | nesly as a sacred bequest. joyfully received froy, : 
‘own glad light, like sunset to the clouds, gives to all ' he had deeply loved, he felt with a glow of the so 


of carth a hue of splendor; but as those who pour | animated pleasure, that Rosabel Hampden ini, ght be 
| She was indeed + 
a deep but solitary spirit—solemnly—devotedly—in- | at once into the close folds of paternal care, 


tensely. 


taken 


and the 
Pity that the tame realities of life should | sudden interest with which circumstance had j invest; 


cast their dust and their shadow upon the brightness her, was soon, and forever confirmed by the end 
of an existence thus hallowed—should call the soul | charm, which a spirit of perfect innocence anda 
| from the sweet fountains of feeling to the tiresome | deeply and delicately toned, diffused through he 
| paths of business and the labors of need—binding it. ry word, look, and movement. 

down with all its high throbbing pulses to the cold|| Mrs. Annesly was a lov ely woman, around Whom 
‘calculations of profit, and fettering its struggling wing | the impalpable lingerings of some early sorrow—melt. 
iW ith a weight that is a continual and sickening wea- | ed by time into indistinctness, but not to be effaced— 
riness. 


during 
@ mind 
reve. 


} hung like the perpetual shadows of the cypress ont) 0 
The ardent character and early habitudes of Ashton | rose of the cemetery ; giving a deepened interest to, 
Grey, so was our lover called, had engaged him eae | character composed of the gentlest elements, Tp 
gerly in that species of wild and hardy adventure pe- | her, the young, fair orphan, soon became inexpress; 
_culiar to our infant west, and though perhaps not as, bly dear; and had Rosabel’s heart acknow ledged no 
distinguished as the ‘ Last of the Boatmen,’ to whom | other ties, than those which death had crushed th 
the power of genius has given an abiding place among | soothing sense of affectionate adoption, would hay 
the associated recollections of his day—and certainly | restored her to perfect happiness. But the fever of 
bearing a cast of character distinct from that of his | lla strongly rooted passion preyed upon her young gpir. 
class, yet Ashton Grey was known as a skilful assist- | it, and the purity of her nature was pained by its con. 
ant in the trade which had been introduced upon our) cealment. Yet for one like Rosabel, so timid—go yp. 
|| then gloomy and even dangerous waters. An engage- | ‘sembling the plant that shrinks from the slightes 


tomed to tread—not the minute and prescribed walks ||ment of this kind now called him from the deep dream | touch, to throw open unencouraged—unsolicited, th: 


of fashion, but the paths of danger and the limitless |, into which he had been lulled, and the lovers separated | 


range of voiceless solitudes. With a brow, whose || 


polished transparency, as his rich crisped hair was | | 
occasionally thrown back, attested the dark hue of || less sense, which is often experienced amid surround. | 


his cheek to have been wrought by embrowning suns 
—features regular, but impressive—an eye, neither 
black nor blue nor hazel nor any other color, save as 


it was varied by the changes of feeling which perpet- || 


ually clouded or irradiated its depths; and a smile, 
bright, dazzling, bewildering, that lit up the whole 
like a sudden glory. True, one brief glance had not 
revealed all this, but vivid imaginings supplied the de- 
ficiency, and when on the’ following morning they 
again met, the deep glow of the maiden’s delicate 
cheek might have half betrayed the troubled fancies 
that had hovered round her pillow. Who shall delin- 
eate the progressive stages of youthful passion? Our 
young acquaintances were inmates of the same roof, 
and but a few days had elapsed ere they took no note || 
of time save of those hours in which they were sep- 
arate. 


Rosabel Hampden was yet scarcely sixteen. She 


had been educated in retirement by a widowed fatier | 
who had no other object upon which to lavish the | 


whole wealth of his garnered-up affections, and al- 
though adversity had finally compelled him to seek a 
home amid the western wilds, she had been carefullv 
shielded from its pressure. 
were alike cast in the most perfect mould. Her com- 
plexion was of the purest white, relieved only by the 
delicate penciling of her arched brow, and the “dark 
braids of luxuriant hair that parted over it. 
sometimes imparted a sudden coloring to her fair 
cheek ; but when in repose, she resembled some wax- 
en impersonation cf purity or innocence; it was only 
when in motion, and the bend of the willow was not 
more graceful—or when in the excitement of feeling, 
she lifted her eye of soft light to yours, that you re- 
alized she was a thing of life. * * * 


A slow fever, the consequence of his wounds, con- 


fined our young knight-errant to his lodgings, and for- | 

| ee Pe EE } ; ; H \ 
getting the stranger in the claims of the invalid, Ros. | 
abel was gradually led on to linger near him—to listen | 


when he spoke—to exert her own powers to amuse 
him—to meet, though tremblingly, the thrilling ex- 
pression of his countenance, and at last to lose all | 


Ifer form and features | 


Emotion |, 


veiled sanctuary of vestal love—it was an effort to 
which her strength was unequal. In vain she strove 
to utter the name, so graven on her heart; it died 
away as it reached her crimsoned lip, and she fled to 
|ing crowds, and the merry voices of the festive hall. | her room to hide her emotion. 

} From this absorbing sense of loneliness she was one The time appointed for the return of Ashton Grey 
1 day suddenly aroused. was at length at hand, and she looked forward with 
blended fear and hope to his arrival. She had stolen 
|| the kind matron, to whose hospitality she was indebt-| forth one morning alone, and unconscious that the 
|ed for her present home, ‘and if you wish I will at-| winds of March were sweeping rudely around her, 
| tend you to his house.’ | bent her steps slowly along the margin of the Ohio. 
| Rosabel started. This was an event, to which a} «A rough morning for so delicate a rambler,’ cried 
is short time since she had Jooked forward with the | a familiar voice, as she stood gazing pensively at the 
| deepest interest ; and as such it had been the subject | stream—and turning round, she beheld Col. Annesly 
of her frequent and anxious enquiry. Colonel Annes. | ‘Have acare, my dear,’ he laughingly 
ly, one of the earliest emigrants to our infant city, | continued; ‘the gust that lifts the gossamer may bear 
had been her father’s friend in the season of youthful || you off, much more the gale, that has chafed our usv- 
ardor ; and long years of subsequent separation had | ally quict and beautiful river into so turbulent a mood; 
failed to weaken the bond of reciprocal confidence | and drawing her arm affectionately through his, le 

|| that then existed between them. Business had called | remained gazing with her at the agitated waves, which 
| him to the East a short time previous to the arrival of 
| Mr. Hampden, and his family had accompanied him. | new and even appalling. 
But the dying father, whom a fatal disease had met || 
at the promised haven from a toilsome voyage, left in 
charge of his desolate child, a letter, consig 
to Colonel Annesly’s 


|as hope parts from the heart. 
And Rosabel was left alone—alone in that remedi- 





‘Colonel Annesly has arrived, Miss Hampden,’ said | 


at her side. 





were ialieed dashed against the shore with a violence 


While thus they stood, three or four men approacli 
ed the bank, and remaining stationary near them, 
‘seemed deeply engaged in that species of converst- 

tion, peculiar to the rough and more reckless among 
heard of his arrival with a rush of overwhelming and |) the lower orders of life. The name of Ashton Grey. 
conflicting thoughts. The image of a beloved and la- | familiarly repeated, struck the ear of Rosabel, and she 
mented parent—the many deep memories of vears of| turned instinctively towards them. 
‘indulgent fondness, upon which the grave lad forever 
closed, again swept mournfully and distinctly over her | 
heart, and the more recent visions, which for a time | of that magic name chained her unco: iscious sens 
had reigned there almost exclusively, faded away. | | and while she listened with involuntary but intens? 
Pale and drooping, as ‘the bent lilly overcharged with | 
dew,’ she stood an half hour after, before her future | group, whose appearance, or rather countenance was 
guardian, and placing in his hands the deed of her | altogether distinct from that of his companions. The 
father’s dying trust, awaited its perusal in silent and | harsh mould of lis deeply bronzed visage, and the 
|| concentrated emotion. Col. Annesly was a man in | strong proportions of his muscular and heavy st 
‘whose character a complexional hauteur, fostered by | frame, together with the strange garb in which he 
that species of isolation, which superior wealth and| was a rrayed, and the wild slang that marked his few 
high qualities draw around one amid the common | low muttercd remarks, singular as they all were to 
walks of life, was mingled with rich feelings and be- | our fair untrained emigrant—were but in perfect — 
‘nevolent principles; and it needed not the singular |i ing with ‘he habits of the Western adventurer. Bi 
beauty of the delicate and sinking being who awaited | instead of the stormy excitability, the cast of a 
his reception, to create an immediate interest in the | and ready defiance peculiar toa class whose qoagpet 
| orphan child of his friend. Yet as he at last kissed || bad been formed by a constant encounter with dan 


ning her 
care, and the agitated girl now 





They were rude, vulgar looking men, and_her eye 
would have been instantly averted, but the repetition 


ses, 


T || 
|} 
| 


earnestness, her attention was drawn to one of the 


| 
1} 


| 
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Se 
vg and difficulties in which physical prowess was | 
eS » most exigible of all virtues—the countenance of | 
4 jsman wore dark and set and sinister expression— | 

kind of gloomy and inaccessible induration—a sur- || 
“ce resembli ng the encrusted varnish acquired by 
she attrition of p olluting substances ; and thattold of a 
‘ 2 iliarity with crime, rather than the mere adventi- 
s ferocity acquired in the rough play of hardy | 
One of the group was addressing him | 








jyenture. 
na eularly. 
‘he said, ‘you left trading with the Ingens 
[reckon you did not 


‘So, 
cjile Ashton was but a boy! 
aie have him jist na-terlized among them; or was 
vm some small mistakes in your dealings with the | 
ve skins, that you thought they might take it into | 
jeads to set of with a little powder and lead 

de? Specs lied the ether, with the same imperturable 

+ we have noticed—* if an Ingen had as sharp 

neve for false dealing as he has for a mark, there | 


night be some accounts balanced in that way even | 
with our government traders. However, if Ashton | 
nad not been drawn away by those of his own feather, 
| sjould hardly have left them at all. Butit isa dull 
ding to lose sight altogether of one whom we have 
wen at our side as duly as our shadow for some doz- | 
en years or more, and after the whites begun to scat- | 
er through the country I could no more hase kept the | | 

y by me, than I could have trained a half grown 
ode to stay in the nest. Not a party of land-job- | 
‘ors but he would be somehow in their service, as | 
muide, interpreter, chain-bearer, or something of that | 
, and I did not much like to contrary him no how, | 
jr boy as he was he had stood by me in some dark. |) 


ish frays.’ 

The countenanee of the speaker, during this reply 
iad gradually changed. A chequered and somewhat | 

sttened shade crossed its iron character, and it was 
sbyious that some chord of memory had been touched, | 
sociated with feelings of a different cast from his | 
voneral nature. While he was yet speaking a boat | 
was seen at some distance struggling with the waves, 
and hiseye was now fastened upon it with a search- 







ig earnestness. As he turned from his companions | 
to vain a more distinct view, one of them continued || 
othe other, the thread of his remark. 
‘Ah, he may well say that, for I have been told by | 
i Shawnee, that while he was among them they were | 
twiee upon the point of making him a shooting mark, | 
fr some of his slight-of-hand, when this same Ash- 


ton, ny who it seems they had a mighty liking for, posted 


self at the muzzle of their guns and insisted upon | 
ines share of their lead with his father, So they 
lof one to save the other. But look—that must be 
Ashton Grey himself at that oar—he pulls it bravely 
wagainst a swell like this—why the waves heave | 
ike a dying buffalo—you will not bring to shore 
0 easily, my lad—ay, ay, 
tle give him a lift.’ The canoe into which the el- 
“tGiey had stepped during these broken exclama- 
“ous, Was already 


alongside of the boat ; and with 
the strenoth of anew arm at the oar, a landing was 
wily effected. The boat in despite of 
Wave came speediiy to shore, 


wind and 
and while Rosabel’s 
taeek was yet colored with the rush of startled and 
infil, though indefinite feeling, 


f } 


‘her lover thus revoltingly 





to which the name 
associated, had given 

‘st—Ashton Grey sprung lightly from its how; and 

‘shing the perspiration from his fine brow, as he 

‘ook eff the rough greetings of our last-named ae 
luintance, 





stood before her with a countenance, 
“solutely lashing with pleasure. 

‘Miss Hampden!’ he exclaimed in a tone of the 
‘ost Passionate emotion, ¢cen it be possible—I had 
stthought—I could net have hoped—’ 


|| with intense scrutiny. 


moving in the sphere to which Rosabel Hampden has 
been destined, may scarcely acknowledge even a per- 


of marble, she betrayed no emotion. 


that is right—old com. |} | 


‘Shall we return, Miss ee !’ interrupted | 
Col. Annesly, abruptly drawing her away from the 
animated speaker, whose open glance he had himself 
met with a look of the coldest recognition—‘ or would 
you choose to walk further!’ 

Rosabel was unable to reply, and bowing slightly to 
the petrified Grey, she obeyed the impulse of her guar- | 


| dian without speaking. 


‘ Ashton Grey is an acquaintance I perceive,’ re- 
sumed the Colonel after a moment's silence— May | 
ask when or where you have known him?’ 


Rosabel trembled from head to foot, but rallying 


i herself with a painful effort, she at once and distinct- 


ly detailed their meeting, 
under the same roof. 


and subsequent residence 
Colonel Annesly looked at her 
With the image of the youth, 
from whom he had just separated, still before him— 
his resplendent smile--his high bearing—his look— 
his form—his features so instinct with spirit—her 
varying color and faltering accents needed no explana- | 
tion; and the haughty shade that had cathered on the 
brow of the Colonel deepened. *And was there no | 
one,’ he at length enquired, in a mingled tone of cha- 
grin and disappointment, ‘to tell you that this young 
man Was an improper aspirant to the notice of Rosa- 
bel Hampden ? 


‘Improper!’ she repeated almost inaudibly, yet 


with marked emphasis. 


‘Yes, Rosabel, improper, and only the more so, | 
that the strange charm of his person and manner is 
so at variance with his debased origin. But probably 
you know nothing of the elder Grey !’ Hy 
‘ Nothing—I have never heard him named.’ 
‘You have just seen him, my dear, and the first | 
glance must have told you his class. 
suspicions too——shades 


‘here are dark | 
of low crime decpening the 
cast of his character, and rendering it as revolting as it | 
is vulgar; and however his son may be free from the 


| 
vices and habits which have flung their shadow upon | 
| 


his young name, I need not add that a delicate female, 


| 
} 
} 
{ 


sonal knowledge of one thus hedged in with infamy : 
nor need I say that I shall expect you, my dear girl, 
informed as you are, at once to renounce an acquain- 
tance so unfitting.’ I} 

Rosabel bowed in silence, and except that her | 
heightened color faded intoan ashen paleness, and the || 
soft repose of her features settled into a stillness as || 
‘Tam glad to find 
her so little disturbed,’ thought Col. 
became satisfied. 

Ah! how little are the fountains of the deep spirit 
known. All of intense tenderness and pure feeling 
that can dwell in woman’s heart, was tumultuously., 
stirred in the soul of Rosabel, and in the solitude of''! 
her chamber she gave way to the rushing tide ofa. | 
sudden and passionate grief. The speil which love | 
throws over the young imagination was rudely and | 


. ° oe . . ! 
strangely broken—the bright visions of happiness— |, 


the charm—the freshness, the glory with which it |) 


invests life-—-were at once stricken out from her exis- 
tence—and the lengthened future lay before her a 

waste—dim and darkened and colorless. She was to 
renounce hin whose companionship had made the 
whole world a fairy ground, and the founts of rich 
ned we 
sealed. But Rosabel was not merely a thing of ten- 


der impulses—the sterner image of duty was 


feeling it had awake > to be again and forever 


familiar 
'to her thoueht. She felt that the mandate of her 


guardian must be obeyed, and, while yet her heart was 
‘sick with the agony of its crushed hopes and bleeding 
affections, and a faintness 


‘whole frame 


as of death was upon her 
, she was already revolying the manner | 
i 


! 
Annesly, and he |) 


in which she should fulfil the sacrifice required.— 
Should she meet him again but to announce to him 
the sudden blight of his hopes? 
her own plighted faith ? 
to the influence of 


the revocation of 
Should she subject herself 
his passionate remonstrances— 
his seductive tenderness!’ No—Rosabel knew her 
weakness, and trembled at the thought. 


She might 
write 


however—and less than an hour she had 


written a calm and formal renunciation of her lover, 


and gone forth to commit it to the conveyance of the 
poor widow, whose gratitude to the 


preserver of her 
children had formed 


a sort of link between them. 
Her cabin had been rebuilt by kind hands, and Resabel 
had been a frequent visitant there upon errands of be- 
nevolence. ‘It will soon be finished,’ she 


mentally 
exclaimed, as she ta) pped at the door—heneetory ard 
to me the name of Ashton Grey must be but a sound,” 


Concluded in our nevt. 


STANZAS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Fare THEE wei! if this be only 

As a lightly spoken word, 
Wherefore should this heart be lonely 

As a imate-forsaken bird? 
If its meaning be not deeper 

Than its simple sound wouid seem, 
Wherefore should it haunt the sleeper, 


Like a murmur in his dream ? 


Lowly was the cold word spoken, 
With a pale and trembling lip, 

Wher the chance of earth had broken 
On our early fellowship. 

Pale the stars were bending o’er us— 
Emblems of thy rarer charms, 

And the streamlet ran before us 
With the moonlight in its arms! 


With the brilliant tear-drop starting 
From thy fringing eyelid forth, 
Like a summoned angel parting 
With a weary son of earth,— 
Sull in slumber I behold thee, 
Even as we parted there,— 
But the arms that would enfold thee 
Clasp the cold and vacant air! 


Quiet is thy place of sleeping, 
In a brighter clime than ours, 
Where 
Watch above thy funeral flowers : 
And the tall Magnolia lingers 


the island-palin is keeping 


Near thee, with its snowy blossom, 
That the breeze, like Love’s own fingers, 
Scatters o'er thy sleeping bosom. 


Fare thee well!—my heart is near thee, 
And its love is still as deep, 
While the 


In the dreamy hour of sleep: 


soul can see and hear thee, 


Dear one!—be thy blessing o’er me, 
And thy sinless spirit given, 

As an angel guide before me, 

Leading upward unto Heaven! 


POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 
Tur accomplished skeptic, Chesterfield, was present 
when Whitfield was representing the votary of sin 
under the figure of a blind beggar, led by a little dog. 
The blind cripple, 
with his staff between both hands, 






The dog had broken the string. 
groped his way 
As he felt 
taff, it slipped from his hand and fell 
ep to return an echo. He 
and, bendine ferward, took 

But he trod on vacaney 
—poised for a moment, and as he fell headlong: 


+ 


unconscious to the side of @ 
along with his s 


1 
down the descent, too d 


precipice. 


thought it on the ground, 
va 


one evareful step to recover it. 
ne care! } 





Chesterfield sprang from his seat, exclaiming, ‘ By 


] Ino ? 
heavens! he’s gone 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED MILITIA 
OFFICER. 
BY COL. BELLEROPHON BURDOCK. 
Arrer having spent my best years in my country’s 
service, now that time has whitened my locks, and 


age has stiffened my limbs, L have retired to the hos- | 


pitable shelter of Applesbury alms-house, where, in 


all probability, I shall end my days, a pensioner upon | 


the munificence of my native town. 


Had I passed my life in consulting my own pleas. 


ure and convenience, or in laboring for my own bene- 
fit, | should, perhaps, feel some emotions of shame, 
at that dependence upon public bounty, to which I 
find myself reduced. 
ring labors in the military service, are well deser- 
ving of reward; and that my great and numerous 
sacrifices of my own private advautage to the public 
good, merit some recompense, I partake of such 
hospitality as the Applesbury alms-house affords, 
without blushing, and without hesitation. 

For unless Iam deceived by self-love and the flattery 
of tricnds, 1, too, might have attained fortune, as well 
as fame. Had I given my attention to forensic pur- 
suits, | might have figured in the courts of law, and 


But, conscious that my unti- | 


I was born in the town of Applesbury, in the State 


| of Massachusetts, and was left an orphan at an early 


| 


_the minister of Applesbury, (in those days there were |, 
no academies,) I was sent to college ; and, having 


| 


pocketed as heavy fees as any of my neighbors.— | 


Had my mind been bent upon trade and merchandise, 
I, too, miglit have strutted upon *Change, and talked 
of my ships, my commissions, and my factory stock. 


But, inflamed by a nobler ambition, I have lived poor, | 


I shall die poor,—and, like some of the heroes of 


antiquity, I shall most probably be buried at the pub- 
lic expense. 

Nor does that noble impulse, which prompted my 
first exertion in the military service of my country, 
yet desert me. The pure flame burns bright and 
brilliant as ever; and, though I have no longer a 
sword to draw, or a horse to ride,—and indeed am 
utterly disabled, by my numerous infirmities, from 
active service in the field,—I still see the means of 
conferring one more obligation upon my countrymen. 

it is observed, if I do not misrecollect, by an an- 
cient historian, that the first and greatest glory is 
the performance of great actions, and that, next to 
their performance, the highest benefit 1s conferred 
upon mankind by describing them. Iam ambitious 
of being distinguished in both ways; and, not con- 
tent with those brilliant achievements, which marked 
the whole course of my military career, I have re- 
solved to devote all the leisure I can secure, from my 
daily task of picking oakum, to committing to paper 
some brief reminiscences of my life and adventures. 
Not in the vain and foolish hope of glorifying my- 
self,—for self has never entered at all into my calcu- 
lations ;—but with the design of reflecting what 
honor I can on the militia, of which I was a member ; 
and more particularly, of holding up to the admiring 
eyes of all young militia oflicers,a model and exem- 
plar for their attention. And be not, young and ar- 
dent spirits! disheartened or discouraged, by any 
thing in my history, which may show the difficulties, 
the dangers or the mortifications, attending upon the 
military service. You are too brave to fear dangers ; 
and mortification and disgrace must always _ be risked 
by those who aim at honor and renown. Press for- 
ward, then, in the glorious service you have underta- 
ken ;—you who are lieutenants, strive to be captains, 
you who are captains, labor to be colonels,—and 
though you end your lives in an alms-house, with no 
better employment than picking oakum,—be assured, 
that the glorious consciousness of having borne a 
military commission, never will desert you, and that, 
through all the vicissitudes of fortune, you will still 
retain your title,—and eyen the alms-house keeper, 
will call you—colonel ! 


| went to school. 


age. Iconsider my family as very illustrious,—for 
though I neither know nor care who was my grand- 
father,—my father had borne a commission in the 
Massachusetts line of the revolutionary army—had 


_ served throughout the whole war, and was familiarly 


known in the town, as Major Ben Burdock. I was 
his only son—indeed his on'y child—and inherited 
at lyis death, not only the sword which had been pre- 


sented to him for his gallant behavior at the battle of 


Saratoga, and a large portion of his military spirit— | 


but also a pretty little farm in the town of Applesbu- 
ry, and three or four thousand dollars of personal 
property—at that time and in that place, a very con- 
siderable fortune. My guardians took good care, both 
of my estate and education ; for, after passing three 
or four years under the tuition of Parson Peabody, 


graduated with sufficient honor, I was placed in the 
office of Samuel Fairservice, an eminent counsellor, 


to pursue the study of the law. 


It has often happened inthe history of great men, 
that they have displayed their genius at a very early 
age, and given indications, almost in infancy, of the 
surprising ability with which they were endowed. 
In order to ascertain whether my earliest years gave 
any tokens of that military talent, for which, I was 
afterwards so celebrated, I sometime since, when I 
was at the height of my advancement, made very 
particular inquiries of the nurse who had charge of 
my infancy, andof the eld woman to whom I first 
But though I endeavored, by all 
sorts of contrivances, to refresh their recollection,-— 
having visited them in my regimentals, and taken 
with me the best musician in my regiment, whom I 
placed near the door, with orders to beat his drum 
at the while—I could get nothing at all out of the 
old ladies, except—what would seem to indicate 


| rather a taste for music than for war—that, in my 


younger days, I was particularly fond of beating on 


the bottom of an oldtin kettle—and, what comes 
rather nearer the mark, that no dress ever gave me 


so much pleasure as a certain red jacket, a present 


from a good-natured aunt, which, when I once got it 
on, | never would consent, without the greatest diffi- 


culty, to have taken off. 





i ? i 
! of: my auditor began suddenly to flag—* Oh! spher 
|| @ pretty green coat Captain Dogget has on! iat - 
_too, what an elegant feather! Oh how sraceh Sy 
| Ensign Barnicoat carries his colors ! <a 
coat’s a sweet man, is'nt he !—how well they mare}: 
what a pretty company ! let’s walk down this way, 
where we can see them better. Oh, don’t you a 
mire the military ?’ * 
i I did not much like the interruption. However 
T made the best of it-—stopped suddenly short jn the 
midst of my speech, which, if I am not much mista. 
ken, was verging fast towardsa declaration,—yis), 
ed Captain Dogget, Ensign Barnicoat, and the whois 
company at the devii—assured Miss Marianne, that 
r nothing could give me greater pleasure, than ti 
|, sight of such a beautiful corps—and led her to q te 
| sing ground by the side of the road, from which y: 
' could observe the manceuvres of the company, 
Here it was, that—-standing by the side of Mari. 
| anne Fairservice, and watching the maneuvres of the 
| Applesbury Light Infantry—my destiny was revealej 
tome. The thought came upon me at once, with q 
violence, almost overpowering; the clanging of 
arms rang in the air; cocked hats and red feather; 
|| danced before my eyes; I was scarcely conscious of 
the exterior world. Captain Dogget and his com. 
| ny—even my fair companion—were, fora moment, 
forgotten. My father’s old revolutionary sworl 
seemed to place itselfin my hand; I heard a flourish 
of trumpets, and a rolling of drums, and I became 
conscious, at once, that it was not in the quiet walis 
of peace, not inthe dull and bloodless strife of the 
bar, that I was to be distinguished ; but on the stern 
| battle field, at the May Inspection, and the Regimen. 
|| tal Review. : 
| Tattended Miss Fairservice to her father's house, 
| talking almost unintelligibly all the way, of druns 
| fire-locks, broad-swords, and espontoons. [I returned 
|| to the training field; and no sooner had Captain 
' Dogget dismissed his company, than I stepped upto 
| him, and offered myself asa recruit. He turned me 
‘| over to his orderly sergeant, who enrolled my name 
‘in his book, and I started off, forthwith, to bespeak a 
uniform, and procure gun, catridge box, and other 
|| equipments. 
| Such was the commencement of my military ca- 
reer ; and now for the first time was it, that I took 
musket in hand, for any purpose more noble than 


From this time for 


Ensign Barnj. 


| most interesting of my speeches, But the attention 


| Indeed, I am rather inclined to think, that my mili- || shooting a rabbit or a partridge. 
| tary genius was of that sort, which lies dormant, |) ward I was wholly devoted to the service of my 
often for many years, unnoticed and unknown, till |) country, and gave my whole time and attention to 
| some lucky accident brings it to light and displays it 1 military affairs. My campaigns with the Applesbuty 
|| to the admiration of the world. Even as a bottle of | Light Infantry, and how, in due time that fine corps 
1 Champaigne lies in the cellar, undistinguished, amid | elected me to be its commander, shall be particularly 
ja multitude of other bottles, till, on some festive oc- | related in my next number. 
| casion, it makes its appearance at the dinner table, i 
| where it sparkles with a peculiar lustre, and diffuses | 
a new gayety among the guests. At any rate, I was 
'| known at college, only as a studious and quiet youth, | 
_and indeed had passed at least one year under the | 
tuition of Mr. Fairservice, before I began to display | 
|| any military aptitude. 

I recollect very well—’twas a beautiful afternoon | Cholera! cholera!—-It is now the only topi¢. 
| n the month of May; I had been to take a little || There is no other interest—no other dread--no oth- 
1 walk, asa relief to the tedium of my legal studies, |) er occupation, for Paris. The invitations for parties 
! Po aging gs and, as 7 iTe- | are at last recalled—the theatres are at last shut or 
i| g we me e Applesbury Light Infantry, | languishing—the fearless are beginning to be afraid— 
| people walk the streets with camphor bags and vina- 


|| marching up the street. We had a very pleasant 
|| walk ; I had been saying, I hardly know what, to my || igrettes at their nostrils—there is a universal terror 
in all classes, and a general flight of all who can af- 


| companion ; but, at all events, we had made our- 
‘| sleves, mutually, very agreeable; and just as we | ford to get away. I never saw a people so engrossed 
| with one single and constant ‘thought. The walter 


| turned down a bend in the road, that brought the 
brought my breakfast this morning witha pale face, 
| and an apprehensive question, whether I was quite well 
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Light Infantry in sight, I was in the midst of the 
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; ent to my boot maker yesterday, and he was dead. 
re led for a friend, a Lfanoverian, one of those broad- 
chested, forid, immortal-looking men, of whose 
calth for fifty years, violence apart, one is absolute- 
fe certain, and he was at death’s door with the chol- 
a Poor fellow ! He had fought all through the 
-evoluition in Greece ; he had slept in rain and cold, 
inler the open sky, many a night, through a ten 
rears’ pursuit of the profession of a soldier of for- 
one, living one of the most remarkakle lives hitherto, 
if which | ever heard, and to be taken down here in 
’ midst of ease and pleasure, reduced to a shadow 
wth sovuigar and warlike a discase as this, was quite 
sail for his philosophy. He had been ill three 
as when I found him. Hie was emaciated to a 
spleton in that short time, weak and helpless, and, 
en -hheis nota man to exaggerate suffering, he 
aid he never had conceived such intense agony as he 
iadendured. Tle assured me, that if he recovered, 
nd should ever beattacked with it again, he would 
‘ow out his brains at the first symptom. ; 
wt his iron constitution protracted the disorder. 
Most people who are attacked die in from three to 
tyenty-four hours. 

Por myself, { have felt and still feel quite safe. My 
ardens of the Tuileries, with windows overlooking 
he king’s ; and as far as air is concerned, if his ma- 
sty considers himself well situated, it would be 
ridiculous in so insignificant a person es myself 
With absolute health, confident spir- 





tobe alazmed. 
, 

thought one may defy almost any thing but love or a 

wullet. To-day, however, there have been, they say, 

two cases within the palace walls, members of the 


roval household, and Cassimer Perier, who probably 
ives well and has enough to occupy his mind, is very 


low with it, and one cannot help feeling that he has 


nocertain exemption, when a disease has touched | 


tothabove and below him. I went to-day to the 
nassagerie, to engage my place for Marseilles, on 





ay to Italy, but the seats are all taken, in both 
nail, post and diligence, for a fortnight to come, and 
as there are no extras in France, one must wait his 
tum. Having done my duty to myself by the inquiry. 
Ishall be content to remain quiet. 


Ihave just returned froma social tea-party at a 
hose of one of the few English families left in Paris. 
ltis buta little after ten, and the streets, as I came 
along, were as deserted and still, as if it were a city 
ofthe dead. Usually, until four or five in the morn- 
ing, the same streets are thronged with carriages hur- 


tring toand fro, andalways till midnight the trottoirs | 


ae crowded with promenaders. 
ueta foot passenger, and but one solitary cabriolet 
nawalk ofa mile. The contrast was really impres- 
sve. The moon was nearly full, and high in the 


hony: . } 
“eavens, and the sky absolutely without a trace of a| 


cloud; nothing interrupted the full broad light of the 
‘ugon, and the empty streets were almost as bright as 
ttnoon day ; and, as I crossed the Place Vendome, 
could hear, for the first time since I have been in 
Paris, thoughI ha ve passed at every hour of the night, 


Nothing || 


somsare in the aixiest quarter of Paris, facing the | 


zs, and tolerably regular habits, I have usually | 


To-night I scarce , 


| pitals, the poor and destitute, who are numbered in 
the official statements. The physicians are wearied 
out with their private practice. The medical lec- 
' tures are suspended, and a regular physician is hard- 
ly tobe had at all. There is scarce a house, in which 
/some one has not been taken. You see biers and 
| litters issuing from almost every gate, and the better 
| ranks are no longerspared. A sister of the premier, 
| M. Perier, died yesterday ; and it was reported at the 
Bourse, that several distinguished persons, who have 

|| been ill of it, are alsodead. No one feels safe ; and 
1 the consternation and dread on every countenance 
| you meet is enough to chill one’s very blood. I went 
| out to-day for a little exercise, not fecling very well, 
and I was glad to get home again. Every ereature 
looks stricken with a mortal fear. And this among a 
French population, the gayest and merriest of people 

| under all depressions ordinarily, is too strong a con- 
| trast not to be felt painfully. 


There is something 
‘singular in the air, too; a disagreable, depressing 
dryness, which the physicians say must change, or 
| all Paris will be struck with the plague. It is clear 


and cold, but almost suffocating with dryness. 


It is very consoling in the midst of so much that 
is depressing, that the preventives recommended 
against the cholera are so agreeable. 


| say the doctors, ‘and bathe often, 


‘Live well, 
Abstain from 
| excesses, keep a clear head and good spirits, and 
‘| amuse yourself as much and as rationally as possible.’ 
| It is a very excellent recipe for happiness, let alone 
the cholera. 


There is great room for a nice ob- 


servance of this system in Paris, particularly the 
eating and bathing. The bathsare delightful. You 
| are received in handsome saloons, opening upon a 
| garden in the center of the building, ornamented with 


statues and fountains, the journals lying upon the so- 
fas, and every thing arranged with quite the luxury of 
'|a palace. The bathing rooms furnished with taste, the 
bathsare of marble, and covered inside with spotiess- 
ly white lining cloths ; the water is perfumed; and you 
| may lie and take your coffee, or have your breakfast 
| served upon the mahogany cover which shuts you in ; 
/a union of luxuries, which is enough to enervate a 
‘| cynic. When you are ready to come out, a pull of 
|| the bell brings a servant, who gives you a peignoir— 
la long linen wrapper, heated in an oven, in the warm 
\| folds of which you are enveloped, and in three min- 
‘| utes are quite dry. In this you may sit, at your ease, 
i reading, or musing, or lie upon the sofa without the 
|| restraint of a tight dress, till you are ready to depart ; 
i and then four or five francs, something less than a 
|| dollar, pays for all. _ 

Itis now the middle of April, and sitting at my 
window on the Rue Rivoli, [look through one of the 
long, clipped avenues of the Tuileries, and see an 
‘arch of green leaves, the sun of eight o’clock in the 
morning just breaking through the thin foilage and 
dappling the straight, even, gravel-walk below, 
with a look of summer that makes my heart leap. 
|| The cholera has put an end to dissipation, and one 
! gets up early from necessity. It is delicious to step 
|| out before breakfast, and cross the street into those 
| lovely gardens, for an hour or two of fresh reflection. 


| 





the echo of my footsteps reverberated from the walls 1 It is warm enough to sit on the stone benches about 
wound. You should have been in the crowded cities || the fountains, by the time the dew is dry ; and I know 


of Europe to realize the impressive solemnity of such 1 


solitude, 


It is said that fifty thousand people have left Paris 
within the past week. Adding this to the thousand 
aday who ate struck with the cholera, attendance ne- 
‘sary to the sick, and a thinned population is suffi- 
There are, however, hun- 
teds ill of this frightful disease, whose cases are not 


“ently acecou uted for. 


| nothing so contemplative as the occupation of wateh- 
| ing these royal swans in the dreamy, almost imper- 
i ated “ : . : 

|| ceptible motion with which they glide around the 


|| edges of the basins. The gold fish swim up and 


| 


\| circle about the breast of the imperial birds with a 


motion almost as idle; andthe old wooden-legged 
soldier, who has been made warden of the gardens 
for his service, sits nodding on one of the chairs, or 


and so it happens, that in the midst of a gay and 


busy city one may feel always a luxurious solitude; 
and be he ever so poor, loiter al! day ifhe will, among 
scenes, which only regal munificenee could provide 
for him. With the Seine bounding them on one 
side, the splendid uniform facade of the Rue Rivoli 
on the other, the palace stretching across the south- 
ern terrace, and the thick woods of the Champs 
Elyseei at the opposite gate, where could one go in 
the world to give his taste or his eve a more costly or 
delightful satisfaction ! : 

The Bois de Boulogne, about which the Parisians 
talk so much, is less to my taste. IJtis a level wood 
of small trees, covering a mile or two square, and 
cut from corner to corner with stravht roads for 
driving. The soil is sandy, and the grass prows 
only in tufts, the walks are rough and either muddy 
or dusty always, and, barring the equipages and the 
pleasure of a word in passing an acquaintance, 1 find 
a drive to this wood a rather dull business. I want 
either one or the other—cultivated grounds like the 
Tuileries, or the wild wood. 

I have just left the Countess Guiccioli, with whom 
[ have been acquainted for some two or three weeks. 
She is very much frightened at the cholera, and 
thinks of going to America. The conversation turn- 
ed principally upon Shelley, whom, of course she 
knew intimately ; and she gave me one of' his letters 
to herself as an autograph. She says he was at 
times a little crazy — fou,’ as she expressed it—but 
that there never was a nobler or a better man. Lord 
Byron, she says, loved him like a brother, She is 
still in correspondence with Shelley’s wife of whom 
There 
were several miniatures of Byion hanging up in the 


also she speaks with the greatest affection. 


room, and I asked her if any of them were perfect in 
the resemblance. ‘¢ No,’ she said, ‘this was the most 
like him,’ taking down an exquisitely finished minia- 
ture by an Italian artist, ‘ mais il ctait beaucoup plus 
beau—beaucoup !—beaucoup !’ She reiterated the 
word with a very touching tenderness, and continued 
to look at the picture for some time, either forgetting 
our presence or affecting it. She speaks English 
sweetly, with a soft, slow, honeyed accent, breaking 
into French whenever she gets too much imterested to 
choose her words. She went on talking in French 
of the painters who had drawn Byron, and said the 
American West’s, was the best likeness. I did not 
like to tell her that West’s picture of herself was 
excessively flattered. Iam sure no one would know 
her from the engraving of it at least. Her cheek 
bones are high, her forehead is badly shaped, and 
altogether, the frame of her features is decidedly 
ugly. She dresses in the worst state, too, and yet, 
with all this, and poetry and celebrity aside, the 
Countess Guiccioli is both a lovely and fascinating 
woman, and one whom aman of sentiment would 
admire even at this age, very sincerely, but not for 
beauty. She has white and regular teeth, however, 
_and her hair is incomparably the most beautiful I ever 
saw. Itis of the richest and glossiest gold, silken 
and luxuriant and changes as the light falls upon it, 
|| with a mellow softness, than which nothing could be 
jlovelier. It is this and her indescriable Winning man- 
ner which is lost in a picture, and therefore, it is per- 
| haps fair that she should be otherwise flattered. Her 
i drawing-room is one of the most agreeable in Paris 


| at present, and it is one of the chief agremens which 
| console me fora detention in an atmosphere 80 triste 
| as well as dangerous. 

My bed-room window opens upon a court, in the 
|| interior of the hotel Rivoli, in which I lodge. In 
|| looking out occasionally upon my very near neighbors 


“ported. Itis «nly those whe are taken to the hos- || drawing fortifications with his stick in the gravel; i} opposite, I have frequently observed a gray-headed, 
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ta . | 
scholar-like, fine-looking old man, writing at a win- 


dow in the story below. One does not trouble him- 
self much about his fellow lodgers, and I had seen 
this gentleman at his work at all hours, for a month 
or more, without curiosity enough to inquire even his 
name. This morning the servant came in, with a 
Mon Dieu! and said M. Sismondi was frightened 
by the cholera, and was leaving his lodgings at that 
moment. The name startled me, and making some 
inquiries, I found that my gray-headed neighbor was 
no other than the celebrated historian of Italian liter- 
ature, and that I had been living under the same 
roof with him for weeks, and watching him at his 
classical labors, without being at all aware of the | 
honor of his neighborhood. 
lent looking man of about sixty, I should think: and 
always had a peculiarly affectionate manner to his 
wife, who, I am told by the valet, is an English wo- 
man. I regretted exceedingly the opportunity I had 
lost of knowing him, for there are few writers of | 
whom one retains a more friendly and agreeable re- | 


| 


IIe is a kind benevo- | 


membrance. 

In a conversation with Mr. Cooper, the other day, 
he was remarking of how little consequence any one 
individual found himself in Paris,even the most dis- |, 
tinguished. We were wi alking in the Tuileries, and 
the remark was clicited by my pointing out to him 
one or two celebrated persons whose names are suf- | 
ficiently known, but who walk the public promen- | 
ades, quite unnoticed and unrecognized. He said, 
he did not think there were five persons in Paris who | 
knew him at sight, though his works were advertised 
in all the book-stores, and he had lived in Paris one | 
or two years, and walked there constantly. This was |, 
putting a strong case, for the French idolize Cooper ; | 
and the peculiarly translateable character of his ! 
works makes them read even better in a good transla- H 
tion than in the original. It isso all over the conti- | 
nent, [am told. The Germans, Italians, and Span- || 
iards prefer Cooper to Scott; and it is easily accoun- | 
ted for when one remembers how mvch of the beauty || 
of the Waverly novels depends on their exquisite | 
style, and how peculiarly Cooper’s excellence lies 
in his accurate, definite, tangible descriptions. There 
is not a more admired author in Europe than Cooper, 
it is very certain ; andI am daily asked whether he 
is in America at present—so little do the people of 
these crowded cities interest themselves about that 
which is immediately at their elbows. 





MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


1 am now alone in my chamber. The family have 
long since retired. I have heard their steps die away, 
and the doors clap to after them. The murmur of 
voices and the peal of remote laughter no longer 
reach the ear. ‘The clock from the church, in which 
so many of the former inhab: tants of this house lie 
buried, has chimed the awful hour of midnight. 

I have sat by the window and mused upon the dus- 
ky landscape, wate hing the lights disappearing one 
by one from the distant village ; and the moon, ri- 
sing in her silent majesty, an id leading up all the sil 
ver pomp of heaven. As I have eazed upon these 
quiet groves and shadowing lawns, silvered over and 
imperfectly lighted by streaks of dewy moonshine, 
my mind has been crowded by ‘thick coming fancies’ 
concerning the spiritual beings which 
-Walk the earth 

Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep.’ 

Are there, indeed, such beings? Is this space be- 

tween us and the Deity filled up by innumerable or- 


6 een. 


ders of spiritual beings, forming the same graduations 
between the human soul and divine perfection, that 
we see prevailing from humanity down to the mean- |, 


| not admit of positive demonstration. 
been able to comprehend and describe the nature of 

the soul; its mysterious connexion with the body; 
| or in what part of the frame it is situated? We 


est insect! It isa sublime and beautiful doctrine in- 
culcated by the early fathers that there are guardian 
angels appointed to watch over cities and nations, 
to take care of good men, and to guard and guide the 


steps of helpless infancy. Even the doctrine of de- 


‘parted spirits returning to visit the scenes and beings 


which were dear to them during the bodies’ exis- 


| our elias or revelting to the wishe 


tence, though it has been debased by the absurd su- | 


perstitions of the vulgar, in itself is awfully solemn |; 


and sublime. 
However lightly it may be ridiculed, yet, 


tention involuntarily yiclded to it whenever it is made | 
the subject of scrious discussion, and its prevalence | 


inall ages and countrics, even among newly discov- 
ered nations that have had no previous interchange 
of thought with other parts of the world, 


to which, if left to ourselves, we should naturally 
incline. 


prove it | 
‘to be one of those mysterious and instinctive beliefs | 


In spite of all the pride of reason and philosophy, | 


a vague doubt will still lurk in the mind, and perhaps 


will never be eradicated, as it isa matter that does 


know merely that it does exist ; but whence it came, 


'and when it entered into us, and how it is retained, 
and where it is seated, and how it operates, are all || 
matters of mere speculation, and contradictory theo- | 


ries. If, then, weare thus ignorant of this spiritual 


| essence, even while it forms a part of ourselves and 


i by the hand ; and we exchange a few words 
| of kindness ? and we rejoice together for ; 
Who yet has | 


is continually present to our consciousness, how | 


can we pretend to ascertain or deny its powers and 


operations, when released from its fleshly prison- | 
| house ? 


Every thing connected with our spiritual nature is | 


full of doubt and difficulty. ‘We are fearfully and 
wonderfully made,’ we are surrounded by mysteries, 
and we are mysteries even to ourselves. It is more 
the manner in which this superstition has been de- | 
graded, than its intrinsic absurdity, that has brought |, 
it into contempt. Raise it above the frivolous pur- 
poses to which it has been applied, strip it* of the 


gloom and horror with which it has keen enveloped, 
|and there is none, in the whole circle of visionary 
creeds, that could more delightfully elevate the ima- 


gination, or more tenderly afiect the heart. It would 


| become a sovereign comfort at the bed of death, 


soothing the bitter tear wrung froin us by the agony 
of mortal separation. 
What could be more consoling than the idea that 


| whom they have loved on earth, I feel as if now, 
the at-| : 


of the heart. © Gnd affections 
There are departed beings that Thave loyeg 
never again shall love in this world ; 
loved me as I never again shall be and 
beings do even retain in their blessed 
attachments which they felt on earth ; 
interest in the poor concerns of bcd nt mort; ly, 
and are permitted to hold communion 


d as] 
that haye 


IF axel 
d spheres the 
see they t; 


With thoge 


ot 
ay 








this deep hour of night, in this silence 
_I could receive their visitation with the 
but unalloyed delight. 

In truth, such visitations would be too happy fo, 
this world: they would take away from us the } bon “ 
and barriers that hem us in and keep us from each 
other. Our existence is doomed to be made wp ¢f 
| transient embraces and long separations, The mos 
| intimate friendship—of when brief and scattered por 
tions of time does it consist? We take each other 


and solitude 
MOst golem. 
Aaa 


and lo 08g 
& few short 
moments ; and then days, months, years intery ee, 

J 


and we have no intercourse with each other, Or if 
we dwell together for a season, the grave soon closes 
‘its gates and cuts off all further communion ; and oy 
spirits must remain in separation and widow hood, 


| until they meet again in that more perfect state of 


being, where soul shall dwell with soul, and there 
shall be no such thing as death, or absence, or any 
other interruption of our unien. 





Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, the 
extent of the supports given by religion to every viz 
tue. No man perhaps is aware, how much our mon! 
and social sentiments are fed from this fountain; 
| how powerless conscience would become without the 
belief of Gov ; how paralized would be human bene 
olence, how the whole social fabric would quake, and 


‘| with what a fearful crash it would sink into hope. 


the souls of those we once loved were permitted to 


return and watch over our welfare !—that atfection- 


ate and guardian spirits sat by our pillow when we | 


slept, keeping a vigil over our most helpless hours ? 
—that beauty and innocence, which had languished 
into the tomb, yet smiled unseen around us, reyeal- 
in those blest dreams wherein we 
live over again the hours of past endearments? A 
belief of this kind would, I should think, be a new in- 


ing themselves 
ing themselves 


centive to virtue, rendering us circumspect, even in 


our mest secret moments, from the idea that those we 
once loyed and honored were invisible witnesses of 
all our actions. 

It would take away, too, from that loncliness and 
destitution, which we are apt to feel more and more 
as we get on in our pilgrimage through the wilder- 
ness of this world, and findthat those who set for- 
ward with us lovingly and cheerfully, on the journey 
Place 
tion in this light, and I confess I should 
like to be a believer in it. I see nothing in it that is 


incompatible with the tender and merciful nature of 


have one by o 


ne dropped away from our side. 


the sunersti 


| less ruin, were the ideas of a Supreme Being, of 
accountability and of a future life to be utterly ers- 
ed from every mind. Once let men thorouglily believe 
that they are the work and support of chance; thet 
no superior intelligence concerns itself with human 
affairs ; that all their improvements perish forever at 
| death ; that the weak have no guardian, and the infirm 
no avenger ; that there is no recompense for sacrifices 
| to uprightness and the public good; that an oath is 
‘unheard in heaven; that secret crimes have no witnes 


|| but the perpetrator ; that human existence has no pur- 
| pose, and human virtue no unfailing friend ; 


that this 
brief life is every thing to us, and death is total, ever 
lasting extinction—once let them thorouglily abandon 
religion, and who can concieve or describe the extent 
of the desolation which would follow ! 


We hope, perhaps, that human laws and hume 
sympathy will hold society together. As reasonable 
might we believe, that were the Sun quenched in te 
our torches could illuminate, and our tres 
What is there m 


heavens, 


Py 


‘quicken and fertilize creation. 


human nature to awaken respect and tenderness Il 


man is the unprotected insect of the day ? and what 1s 


he more, if Atheism be true? Erase all thought aud 
fear of God, from a community, and sc ‘Ifishness 80 d 
"sensuality would absolve the whole man. Appe tite, 
| knowing no restraint, and poverty and suffering having 
‘no solace or hope, would trample in scorn 0 the 
paar of Virtue, duty, principls 

‘would be mocked and spurned as unmeaning souns 
A sordid self-interest would supplant every otuer 
feeling, and 1aan would become in fact, what the 
theory of Atheism declares him to be, a companion 


human laws. 


| for brutes !_-Channing. 
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|| affords us real and practical advantages, but makes us 
better men, better friends, and better citizens of the | 
country. 

But what are these pleasures, and in what respect 
are they so much superior to fashionable amusements ? 

I answer, that the votary of scientific truths expe- 
riences pleasures in their contemplation, when he 
reflects upon the vast advantages they have conferred 
upon the human race. Will he not dwell with much 
complacency upon the obvious truth, magnified and 
rendered still more striking by his partiality—that it 
is science which has raised him from the wretchedness 
and gloom of barbarism, and enabled him to assume 
the high prerogative of his nature? Will it not be a 
source of pleasure to reflect upon the triumphs it has 
achieved in the material world, while he examines the 
», avaricious people. We do not hug the glittering | key it has placed in his hand, by which he has been 
vealth with the miser’s feverish embraces, or like him | admitted into the deepest recesses of nature’s dark 
fast upon it with devouring eyes. We are fond of | and mysterious domain : isi 
eguipage and show. Naturally vain, we look upon | ing the comets in their courses, and of giving laws 
“a physical features of our country with all the par- 1 to those erratic wanderers, which now and then add 
éality od self complacency of a nation’s pride. To | another gem to the firmament in their short and way- 
aq an mountains appear so lofty as those which |, ward visits; when it can boast of kindling fire with a 
yeree American skies—no rivers so majestic as those block of ice, and congealing water with a sunbeam— 
which sweep through and fertilize American plains— of disarming the lightning of its terrors, and making 
»0 lakes so beautiful as those which sleep in the | it the toy and plaything of man; when it can point to 
ison of American forests—no landscapes so fair as | 
ose which adorn American scenery—and no air so 
meas that which Americans breathe. ‘To complete 
spicture so fair, and add fresh charms to ascene thus | 


From ‘ the Shrine.’ 
SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS. 


;\TIFIC KNOWLEDGE SUPERIOR TO FASHIONABLE | 
Ae USEMENTSy AS A SOURCE OF TRUE PLEASURE. 
eo 


rputy is the watchword of the present day. In | 
country, we are emphatically utilitarians. Gain 

ms to be the only object worthy our attention; and | 
shig we pursue, with an ardor unparalleled in the his- | 
or of any people. No region so remote—no seas | 
: ‘yoisterous—no tribes so savage—no caverns so 

omy, put have been visited by the daring enterprise, | 
nj untiring perseverance, of our bold and hardy ad- | 








conturers. Indeed, an uninterested spectator would | 
enpose that we considered wealth as the philosopher's | 
sone, the grand panacea for all our woes. 


It would not, however, be right to call our nation | 


When it can boast of bind- 


the q@ronaut winding his way among the clouds, and 
to the intrepid adventurer walking unharmed at the | 
bottom of the ocean—to the miner, with his safety 
lamp, secure and fearless amid hidden death—-and the 
ieqitiful we suppose that the productions of art and |, physician moving untouched by the contagion of the 
the magnificence of wealth are necessary. sick chamber, or the damps of the vaulted dead ; and 
Amid the Lurry and bustle incident to tastes and || triumphantly exclaim, these are my trophies !—will 
pursuits like these, nothing pleases, and no objects | he not experience emotions of pleasure? And how 
attract our attention, except those which present us) will the emotions of him who has made fashionable 
vith the prospect of immediate gain. The philoso- |, amusements the great object of his pursuit, when he 
ler and man of letters are passed unheeded, or | contemplates their effects in legible but mournful 
noticed only with a smile of contempt or pity, as characters, compare with these? Will the blasted 
the deluded followers of bewildering imaginations | hopes—lost reputation—dissipated fortune—ruined 
uidas those wholly unmindful of the great object of || reason, and body a prey to disease and death, which 
lunan existence. He only is considered the bene- | unavoidably follow in their train, be agreeable subjects 
fictor of man, who shall suggest some new plan, or t of contemplation ? 
contrive some new method, by which we may acquire 1 Again, scientific knowledge, as a source of happi- 
present profit. | Ness, is superior to fashionable amusements, because 
Itisa just remark of some author, that all men || it is equally open to all. The rich possess advantages 
pursue happiness, and would be happy if they knew || Over the poor, as it regards the latter. But we find 
how; not happy for minutes and miserable for hours, 1 nature to be no respecter of persons—she knows no 
tut happy, if possible, through every part of their | distinctions. The gentle breeze of summer is as cool- 
aistence. True, they seek it by diferent paths, but || ing to the brow of the poor as to the wealthy man ; 
il ending, or supposed to end, at the same common ! the setting sun is as glorious—the tempest is as grand 
goal—all tending to the same great object. Many | —and the varied hues of the rainbow are as beautiful, 
week the fleeting phantom in wealth—some fancy they i to the child of penury, as to the favorite of fortune. 
ve it following in the train of conquest, hovering | If this is true of those more obvious and external 
wer the battle field oz perched upon the royal sceptre | beauties and wonders of nature, it is equally so of 
—while another expects to find it at the bottom of || those more hidden, when laid open to the eye of him 
tissipation’s bowl. |who makes her laws and phenomena the objects of 
But, in all these ways, if happiness is really found— || his attention. 
ad that it is not, they are generally willing to ac- \ Both see equal grandeur in the thought, that the | 
knowledge who have trodden these paths—it is attend- i same power which brings the pebble to the ground, 
edwith evils ofno small magnitude. ‘To make wealth |, causes the ebb and flow of the tides, the changes of | 
the paramount object of our exertions, is to blunt the | the seasons, and binds the wandering planets in their | 
iner sensibilities of our natures. If we find it in | courses round their common center, the sun. Both 
pWer or conquest, it is purchased at the expense of || sce equal cause of wonder and admiration, when they 
tres which weigh heavily on the crowned head—of || reflect that the same air, which gives life and anima- 
‘avaged villages and slaughtered thousands ; while to | tion to man, gives terror to the conflagration which 





ihe sensualist, it brings an enervated body and paral- } destroys our dwellings, while it adds fresh beauty | 


| 


,and loveliness to the modest lily and the gentle prim- | 


lyzed intellect. Not so with the pleasures of Science. 





| with a master’s skill. 


Qala BOVUQUBY, 


Ture Lirer any Remains of Joux G. C. Brarwarn, with a sketeh 
of his Life, by J.G. Whittier: 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 228. Hart 
ford: published by P. B. Goodsel. 

In our last, we gave some intimation of an intent 
to notice this volume again, and to give our readers 
some extracts from its pages. Pursuant to this, we 
proceed in our brief remarks which we premise with 
a single position. Criticism without animadyersion, 
becomes encomiastical ; and as inthe «sketeh’ we find 
nothing obnoxious to reprehension, (dear reader, this 
was not all done without a dictionary) and as the 
dead deserves no censure, the remarks Which follow, 
are not critical, but panegyrical. 

The sketch, as we have before said, is a most beau. 
tiful, but nevertheless, well merited tribute to the 
memory of one, over whose remains, friendship, and 
affection, and sentiment, and sympathy, and taste, and 
genius, will ever delight to linger. The author has 
infused into it, a portion of his own spirit, which we 
have often thought, holds near affinity to the gifted 
one of whom he writes. Certainly, ne man in this 
country is so well calculated to portray the thoughts 
and feelings which once stirred the soul of Brainard. 
as John G. Whittier, and the task has been performed 
Speaking of the early devel- 
opement of the intellectual capacities of Brainard. he 
says— 

‘Ilis genius was not of that startling nature, which 
blazes out suddenly from the chaos of an unformed 
character, dazzling with its unexpected brilliance. — It 
developed itself gradually and quietly. It was per. 
ceptible to others even before its possessor seemed 
conscious of its influence. Never intrusive, and al. 
ways shrinking from competition, it called forth an 
admiration which had no alloy of envy. There was 
a modesty in the manifestations of his genius,—a dis- 
interestedness, at times almost approaching careless- 
ness, Which forbade the suspicion of rivalship, and 


which discovered no inclination to contend for those 
honors which all felt were within his grasp.’ 


Those who best knew Brainard, best know the 
truth and justice of the following remarks. The 
melancholy which seemed to hover over him, is ac- 
counted for, but the charge of weakness which some 


cold hearted beings might impute to the mind which 


could be thus shaken, has been often and nobly re- 


 futed. 


‘On leaving College, he returned to New-London, 
and entered the office of his brother, as a Student at 
Law. While in this situation, he experienced a dis- 
appointment of that peculiar nature, which so often 
leaves an indelible impression upon the human heart. 


It probably had some influence upon the tenor of his 
‘after life. 
| shine ;—it turned back upon its fountain a frozen cur- 


It threw a cloud between him and the sun- 
rent of rebuked affections. This circumstance has 
been mentioned only as affording in some measure, a 
solution of what might have been otherwise inexpli- 


cable inthe depression of his maturer years. Per- 
| haps there are few men of sensitive feelings and high 


capacities with whom something of the kind does not 

exist,—something which the heart reverts to with 

mingled tenderness and sorrow,—one master chord 

of feeline the tones of whose vibrations are loudest 
a 5D 

and longest,—one strong hue in the picture of exist- 


Hlere are no evils following in their train—no power- || rose. 


(° 


ee ; : , 
“reaction. ‘Their votary is not at one moment in | 
‘aisports of joy, and the next weighed down by | 


| ished as they unfold the great Book of Nature. 





In short both are equally delighted and aston- | 


} 
ce 


Pressed spirits and bodily languor. It is all calm, | A man who has lost the power of prosecuting a task | 
pire, and substantial happiness. Like the scenes of | the moment its novelty is gone, or it becomes encum- || 
‘well-wrought fiction, it gathers fresh interest as we | bered with difficulty, has reduced his mind to a most 1 
Moceed. It is a source of happiness, which not only | lamentable state of imbecility, | 





ence, which blends with, and perchance overpowers 
\\ all others,—one passionate remembrance, which at 
|| times, like the rod of the Levite swallows up all other 
emotions. This great passion of the heart, when 
connected with disappointed feeling, is not easily for- 
gotten. Mirth, wine, the excitement of convivial 
intercourse,—the gayetics of fashion,—the struggles 
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of ambition, may produce a temporary release from | only allow us to extract from the ‘sketch,’ some | 
its presence. But a word carelessly uttered—a flower || beautiful thoughts on his early decay and nema , | 
—a tone of music--a strain of poetry,— ‘|| «To most minds there is something terrible in the | 
« Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound,” | steady and awful decline of the powers of nature;—| 
may recall it again before the eye of the mind,—and | the gradual loosening of the silver cord : 7a. | 
the memory of the past——the glow and ardor of pas- | It is in truth a fearful thing to perish s ow y in the 
sion—the hope—the fear—the disappointment—will | very spring of existence,—to feel, day after day, our 
crowd in upon the heart. It is at such moments that ‘hold on life less cortainy—-to look out upon Nature | 
the image of old happiness rises up like the Astarte i with an eye and a spirit capable of realizing its beau- | 
of Manfred, only to mock the sick senses with an un- | ty, and yet to feel that to us it is forbidden,——to be 
gratifying visitation.’ | conscious of deep affections and he See; 
7 Let none say that the rich gems of intellect which | 2nd yet to know that these must perish in our own | 


glisten in the wreath that Fame has laid upon the i bosoms, unshared and solitary,—to feel the fever of | 


monuments of Pope, and Byron, and Kirk White, and | er ied ong ag pel rtm a or. 
many others which might be named among the Eng- ! a ” ourselves dark an Pr air ~ : ' 
1 Rockwell and Su- || appiness through the eyes of others.” But Brainard | 
was happy in the hour of sickness and the failing of | 
his strength. Death for him had few terrors.— 
Young as he was he had learned to turn aside from | 
the world,—to live in it without leaning upon it. 
His were the consolations of that religion whose 
inheritance is not of this world. While in health— | 
tion or erase the memory of affection, is incapable of in the widest range of his mega the = play” 
- 1 “ta better influences. Neither can such, real- || °! his humor, he had never indulged in irreverence | 
oy ees | or profanity, for there was always a deep under-cur- | 





lish pocts, as also of Brainard anc | 
termeister, of our own country and time, emanated | 
from minds which, through weakness, had deemed the | 
miseries of unrequited affection, unescapable and | 
hopeless. As well miglit it be said marble is soft, be- | 
cause it is gradually worn away by the water which | 
drops upon it. The heart which can resist the opera. | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


caiman vent of religious feeling, tempering the hghter ele- || 

‘ Genius has its own peculiar path. It cannot float | ments of his disposition. He had moreover made 
upon the common current of the world. It has its | himself thoroughly acquainted with the great truths | 
own ideal dwelling-place—its unanticipated joys, of Christianity by a long and careful study of the | 


ae ae snoweth its own bitterness, neither | 
and its “ heart knoweth its me bitt age a i sacred volume. And when, to use his own language, || 
does the stranger eramneeee therewith. Standing ener | 
aloof from the cemmon pata,—an alien in feeling and | “ Away from all that’s bright and beautiful— 
action,—its possessor has been too often regarded in | To the sick pillow and the feverish bed,” | 
conformity with the counsel of the dying man in Ot- the pure and sustaining influence of that peace which | 
way’s tragedy : \\is “not such as the world giveth’? was around him, | 

—* Shun | “like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” || 
The man that’s singular. His’ mind’s unsound— | TY ioe tite, Bint atl 
His spleen o’erweighs his brainy”? || There is a refining process in sickness. The human || 


Rope | spirit is purified and made better by the ordeal of |, 
We cannot but think a 2. va nattier vere we ig The perishing body is ptr contrasted i 
foree of the observations, and their applicability to i siti din Milin amatehcslion ea alien os iii tios | 
} other *‘secure in its existence,” and strong in its| 
‘To bear off the political palm,—to stamp upon pas- | j,,,orishable essence. It may be that, according to || 
sing events, the impress of a master mind,—to trample | the 


‘ reak ¢ » with the strong, required || ee 
down the weak and wrestle with the 5? 4 || ‘The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
nerves of “sterner stuff” than those of Brainard. A) Still lets in light through chinks which time has made,” 


; ; \| 
stranger to malevolence and party bitterness himself, | 











himself, when he says— 


poet ] 
| 





and that when the pleasures and varieties of tke | 
he shrank from a collision with the ruder and turbu- } world are stealing away forever—when the frail foot: || 
lent spirits of political ambition. It would be well) hold of existence is washing rapidly away—like the | 
for our country, if her party contests were always of ‘disciple of the Egyptian Priesthood, who, in ascending | 
such a character, that the sensitive and the ingenuous, the mystic ladder of the temple of Iris, was com- | 


the pure-hearted and the gifted might minister at her || pelled to grasp the round above him, while the one || 


political altars, without soiling the white ephod of beneath him was crumbling in pieces—the human | 
their priesthood by a contact with treachery, corrup-| spirit is led upward by the very insufficiency of its | 
tion and violence.’ } earthly support, until at last it takes hold on Heaven. || 

And what manis there among us who does not In the hour of health and high enjoyment, a thousand || 
feel an answering echo to these words in his own bo- | images of earthly beauty rise between us and the bet- i 
som? Who is there among us, that has once known | ter land. It is only when those “which look out at i} 
Brainard, or his biographer, that has not at times | the window are darkened ” that the full glory of the || 
noted the repugnance with which they have entered , beatific vision is realized. It is in the shadow, and || 
the political arena,—the loathing and disgust with’ not in the bright sunshine that the eye looks farthest |; 
which they would, had their sentiments and feelings | into the blue mysteries above us.’ 


governed their actions, turn from the bitterness of party | 





| 
| 


The grassy lane, o’erarched with boughs and leay, 
Runs its green vista to a small bright point, a 
And that point is the ocean. Faint the limbs 
And all the body tires—but for the soul 

It hath its holiday in such a spot. S 


A moment rest we on the only stone 
In all the alley—wipe the sweating brow 
And drop the eye upon the turf around, 


The notes of birds are heard in other groves 
And every where are welcome, fer the sons 
Of gladness and of innocence is sweet r 
To all. But here and to the weary too 
'Tis exquisite: for with it comes the sound, 
Not of the wind-fanned leaves and rus 
And wavy tree tops only—but the yoi 
Of ocean. 


tling houshs 
ce 


He has heard its mighty sound 
Whose bark was on its awful waters wh 
The billows swept the deck and rioted, 
Mixed with the winds, round all her gallant spars, 
He too has heard its moanings, who, becalined 
Lies like a small thing, helpless and alone 
Upon a rolling, waste immensity. 


cn 


And he has heard another tone, who marks 
Its furious dance among the leeward rocks 
Where he must bear its ravings o’er his bones, 
But in this calm and leafy grove, the sound 
Is smoother, softer, sweeter, than the harp 
That the winds love to play on. Let us rise 
And view the Giant that can tune his Voice 
To every passion—that can touch each chord 
That vibrates in a saint’s or sinner’s heart. 
—But to the shore. O! what a depth of wave 
And what a length of foam! That solemn voice! 
*Tis louder and yet sweeter—They mistake 
Who call it hoarse—They never on the white 
And pebbly beach in peace and quietness 
Have heard it roar—or watched the spray 
That venturing farthest on the smooth white sand 
Kisses, retires and comes to kiss again. 

Upon the utmost bound, a clear white jet 

Of water, from the dark green wave, betrays 
The sporting of the whale; and nearer shore, 
The seabirds rise upon their wetted wings 
And bear their prey far to their lonely nests. 


The sun sets—and the blushing water turns 
To a blue, star-spread, foam-tip’d, wavy sea 
Of beauty. Yonder sweeps a brave white sail 
Bending as gracefully in evening’s breeze 

As a keen skater on the glassy ice. 

And now—even as some hospitable man 
Will light his going guest into the path, 

And bid God bless him, as he speeds his way 
Onward, alone, into the untried dark; 

The Lighthouse—last of friends that ship may see— 
Points out the course, till far beyond its beam 
The sea fire of the ocean only shines. 


Away from all that’s bright and beautiful, 

From the fresh breeze and from the glorious view, 
From all that’s lovely, noble, or sublime, 

To the sick pillow and the feverish bed. 

There may good angels watch me, and good thoughts 
Crowd to my dreaming and my waking hours, 
For the whole world of waters, the firm land, 

The canopy with all its suns and stars, 

Its bright unnumbered systems, all are His, 

And He is every where. 





Of Brainard’s poetry, we need at this time, say | 


strife. Some one has said, and the saying is often re-| nothing. It has been read and admired universally. | 


peated, that ‘Man is the creature of circumstance,’ The following sketch which cannot but be admired for | 
a position which we deem so untenable as to stamp | its touching beauty and pathos, we have never seen, | 
the mind which cherished it as imbecile and shallow. though it may have been published. It was written 


No one who possesses reflection enough to look upon! in the summer of 1827, about a year previous to his 


appears, can in con-| death, when himself was an ‘ Invalid on the East end || 


man as he is, rather than as he 


tradiction of the evidence of experience and observ-| of Long Island.’ 


ation, say that circumstances could ever make a poli-}, 
tician of Brainard or Whittier, or have distinguished 1 
Byron as a legisiatory Canning asa poet, or Don | 
Miguel as a philanthropist. 


But we are wandering beyond our limits, which 


Fituie, with languid, staff-supported step 

Aud heavy eye and heavier heart, I tread 

The sun-scorched sand, and breathe the sultry air 
That hovers on the road. One effort more, 

One inile or two at most, and then I stand 
Where I can feel the baliny breath of Heaven. 





To Corresponpents.—The harp of the ‘ Village 
Lyrist,’ is somewhat out of tune, and its tones are too 


, monotonous, to tickle a musical ear. His request 


shall be complied with as soon as possible. 


‘ ] 
| Alp’ is welcome to our columns, where he shall 


again have a place in No. 6. The length of the ar- 
ticle mentioned in his last, would be no objection pro- 
vided &c. ‘The prisoner of the Bastile,’ bears 


striking resemb!ance in the ideas, to one which has 
appeared in another print, not long since, though 
there is much variance in the expression. On the 
| whole we think it better for the author to suppress !t- 
| We wait his decision. 
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